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A VASE FRAGMENT FROM VARJi 



The bit of an ancient vase which is reproduced herewith 
(Fig. 1)2 was picked up at Vari in March, 1911. Just below 
the mouth of the cave is a small pile of earth, which was doubt- 
less thrown out at the time of the excavation of the cave by 
members of the American School in 1901.^ And at the foot 




Figure 1. — Vase Fragment from Vari. 

of this pile, lying face upward and perfectly clean, on a little 
grassy spot, this fragment was found. It had recently been 
broken in two, and still bears near the top what are perhaps 
the marks of the hob-nailed shoe that trod upon it. 

1 This paper was read at the meeting of the Institute in Washington, Dec. 30, 
1912. 

2 1 am indebted for the excellent photograph to the kindness and skill of 
Mr. Albert W. Barker of Haver ford College. 

3 Cf. A.J.A. VII, 1903, pp. 263 ff. 
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The two pieces joined measure about S^ inches (8.4 cm.) 
between the extreme points, and this line is very nearly paral- 
lel with the wheel marks on the back of the fragment. The 
greatest height at right angles to this line is about two inches. 
The completed picture, however, to judge from the space re- 
quired to complete the figures that partially appear at present 
— i.e. enough for a head and shoulders at the top and probably 
enough for a full-length figure at the left, possibly also for 
Pan at full length below the centre — must have been at least 
eight inches from top to bottom. 

The curvature of the fragment also shows that it is from a 
vase of some size. Two of my colleagues from the depart- 
ments of physics and mathematics. Professors Frederic Palmer, 
Jr., and Albert H. Wilson, kindly gave me their help in cal- 
culating the diameter of the vase. Three methods were tried : 
by the use of a pair of compasses and measurement of different 
chords, results of from 9 to 13|- inches were obtained for the 
external diameter; by the use of a spherometer, 12.38 inches. 
The simpler, but in such a case, perhaps, not ineffective, method 
of applying the fragment experimentally to circles of various 
diameters, showed that its curvature coincided pretty closely 
with a circle of fourteen inches. The variation in results by 
the first two methods is, needless to say, sufficiently accounted 
for by the irregular thickness of the fragment, viz., from 
5.46 mm. to 5.91 mm. Since the other pieces of red-figured 
vases, large enough for an eight-inch picture, which were found 
at the time of the excavation, seem, as reported, to be pi*obably 
all of the oxybaphon^ or bell-shaped, type of crater^ it is not un- 
reasonable to infer that this is also probably a part of a vase 
of the same sort. 

As for the subject matter of the painting, we have first in 
the centre, the upper part of what seems pretty clearly to be 
a head of Pan, with horns and animal's ears, and a fillet or 
band. 2 On the very edge of the fragment, just in front of the 
lip, is a tiny angle of white. The upper lip also protrudes 
slightly, so that it would seem that we have here the tip of a 

1 See A.J.A. 1903, pp. 320 ff. 

2 It resembles rather closely a Pan on a Cyrenaic hydria (British Museum, 
E228). 
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syrinx or a pipe. The position of Pan's head, tilted slightly 
backward, would also agree with this supposition. The horns 
show very delicate, curved, interior markings. On and above 
the left horn and elsewhere on the background various lines 
can be made out which seem to be part of the artist's prelimi- 
nary sketch on the clay. Behind Pan's head is the corner of a 
rectangular white object, which might be either a cista (doubt- 
less in that case in some one's hands), or a stele, or an altar. 

In front of Pan's forehead is a woman's left hand and fore- 
arm, and part of the sleeve and embroidered front of her 
chiton. On this hand, held palm up and not quite as high as 
her shoulder, rests the lower part of a white open-work basket, 
through which the edge of the bearer's shoulder can be seen. 
This object is apparently a new example to be added to the 
group of seven collected by Miss Richter in A,J.A. XI, 1907, 
423 ff.,1 which, if we accept her interpretation of them, are 
baskets of metal in which high-born Athenian maidens carried 
offerings of the first fruits in Dionysiac processions. The posi- 
tion in which this is held in our fragment would seem to indi- 
cate that the holder is standing rather than sitting. The missing 
right hand may well have been resting upon the top to steady 
it, as in a lecane from Kertsch cited by Miss Richter. ^ The 
presence of Pan in our scene is certainly not at variance with 
the idea of a Dionysiac connection for these baskets. 

Finally at the top we have a series of lines (like the other 
interior details, in light brown glaze), which finally resolve 
themselves into the folds and embroidery of the upper part of 
a woman's chiton. There is the same general style of decora- 
tion as on the front and sleeve of the other woman's garment. 
At the top is a trace, apparently, of the neckband. From this 
several curving lines radiate, the light folds over the bosom. 
To the right is part of the broad decorative strip which ran 
down the middle of the front, consisting of a zigzag series of 
parallels flanked by spirals or pothooks and pairs of short 
straight lines. On the left is a similar group of spirals bor- 
dered on the right by a curved line, — the joining, apparently, 

1 This reference I owe to Professor D. M. Robinson of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

2 loc. cit. ; Arch. Anz. 1907, pp. 134 ff. 
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of sleeve and dress. I have no doubt, then, that we have here 
one of the half- or third-length figures common enough in the 
backgrounds of later vases, and even rising, as here, directly 
out of the background. 

I have thus far spoken of headband, basket, and the uncer- 
tain object on the right, as white. This is certainly their 
appearance at present, but a tiny fleck of color on the bottom 
of the basket suggested the use of a magnifying-glass, which, 
in turn, revealed the fact that originally all the white of the 
painting was overlaid with a golden yellow glaze. Plain 
traces of it are preserved in many places, and although else- 
where the white surface is worn and rough, these yellow specks 
show a finished surface. Whether by any possibility the yellow 
could be the remains of gilding, I do not know. In any case, 
the golden color brings the offering basket into closer agree- 
ment with the other seven previously referred to, which are 
gilded in every case when the vase dates from a period in 
which gilt was used.^ And the color would apparently indi- 
cate, not only that it is a gilded metal basket that is repre- 
sented, but also that it is a golden headband, and perhaps a 
metal-covered box on the right rather than stele or altar. 

As to the date of this fragment, I am led by the carelessness 
with which the black varnish is applied (^e.g. between the 
horns), and in general by the combination of technical skill 
and facility with hastiness of execution, by the polychrome 
coloring, by the beauty, almost effeminate, of the face of Pan, 
by the delicate inner markings, especially on the horns, by the 
representation of rich embroidery, by the half-length figure in 
the background,^ as well as by the shape of vase, — if we may 
assume that this was an oxyhaphon^ a form of short vogue,^ — 
to believe that it was painted not far from 400 B.C. 

Wm. W. Bakee. 

Haverford College. 

1 A. J. A. XI, 1907, p. 426. 

2 Walters, Hist, of Anc. Pottery, I, 466 ; Catalogue of Greek and Etruscan 
Vases in the British Museum, IV, 8. 

3 Walters, Hist. I, 468 ; Smith, Catalogue of Greek and Etruscan Vases in 
the British Museum, III, 15. 



